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BIRD NOTES ON LION ISLAND, ESPERANCE 
by ERIC LINDGREN 


From January 14 to January 18, 1956, a short visit was paid 
to Lion Island, in the Arehipelago of the Reeherehe. Lion Island, 
described by D. L. Serventy as “a monolith of mostly bare gneissie 
granite,” lics 8 miles east of Esperance and 1: miles from the 
shore. It rises to a height of 170 feet near the north end and has a 
large “eave,” or weathered hollow, about 70 feet high below this 
highest point. Seattered over the island are a number of poekets 
of soil, all dotted with petrel burrows, and the largest being on 
the weather-exposed west side. 

The purpose of the visit was to investigate the rookery of 
Blaek-faced (or White-breasted) Cormorants (Phalacrocorax 
fuscescens) known to be situated there. 

Landing was made late in the afternoon of January 14, when 
most of the cormorants were roosting on the island. A eount was 
made and revealed 108 birds, the main concentration being on a 
flat rock about six feet above water level, on the middle of the 
north side. A numbcr of birds, mostly adults, roosted on a small 
island on the extreme east tip of the main island. A high pereent- 
age of the birds were in fledgling plumage. These were very tame 
and could be approached to within six feet. 

Upon landing an immediate search was made for the nesting 
site. Only two oecupied nests were found, both elose togethcr but 
away from the main unoeeupied rookery which was found later. 
One nest eontained one egg, the other one young in down. A 
deseription is as follows. Body-down blaek above and white below,- 
neek totally blaek with some blaek flecking extending into the 
upper breast, some white down on wings. Head naked, grey, with 
a blaek line on skin from base of beak to behind eye. Iris brown- 
blaek. Beak grey. Gular pouch light yellow. Legs grey. 

The following day a count was made of the nests, and twenty- 
eight nests were found to be the total for this year's rookery. 
Droppings and fish remains were quite thiek about the nests, and 
a number of typical cormorant pellets, consisting of a dense mass 
of small bones enelosed in a gelatinous sae, were seen. 

Another nesting site, presumably last year’s, was found about 
fifty yards north of the present rookery. This also contained 
twenty-eight nests. 

Only fifty-eight birds, mostly young, were present on the 
second day. These birds had similar patterned plumage to the 
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young in down, having black necks, brown feathers in the upper 
breast, and brown feathers with lighter edges on the baek and 
wings, grey beaks and yellowish gular pouehes. Varying amounts 
of brown and blaek in the under plumage were noted, some birds 
being almost white underneath, but laeking the trim appearanee 
and facial markings of the adult. 


Fig. 1.—Blaek-faeed Cormorant feeding young. 
—Photo by E. Lindgren 


No opportunity was had of_watehing feeding at the nest, but 
a great deal of feeding took plaee where the young roosted. The 
large young were eapable of flying and diving; they elustered 
together on the flatter, sheltered portions of the island and awaited 
their parents. When an adult flew in, a number of young started 
begging, with wings beating rapidly, body bent forward and neek 
extended. One of the young birds, then, would rush forward, from 
distances up to ten yards, and solicit the parent for food. Usually 
another bird joined in this procedure, and nearing the parent 
their aetions would heeome more frenzied, with head waving 
rapidly and gular poueh puffed. The parent had some diffieulty 
in manoeuvring its head into a suitable position to feed. It 
appeared that the feeding aetion is of the adult putting its open 
beak over the young bird’s head, rather than that of the young 
bird placing its head into the adults’ mouth (Fig. 1). No adult 
was seen to feed two young, and after feeding onee it would fly 
to a separate pereh. If the adult did not wish to feed, or was 
solicited by a young hird apparently not its own, it peeked viciously 
with an open beak. 

Not all adults fed after landing. Many of them had to be 
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ehased by the young, sometimes twenty to -thirty yards over the 
roeks, before feeding, and then only fed if solicited strongly. In 
extreme eases the adult would fly out to sea, only to be followed 
closely by the young bird. Flights of two to three hundred yards 
were quite common before the young bird was fed. The adult 
either returned to the island and fed, or fed on the water, settled 
and dived, or at times proved too strong in flight for the younger 
bird. Feeding on the water was ohserved on a number of oecasions, 
both birds heads often going beneath the surface. 

A number of times when the adults were chased they would 
settle and dive, and even then would be followed by the young. 
This may have been a method of introducing the young to dive 
and fish for itself. 

The longest timed dive lasted 45 seeonds, the average being 
35 seconds. One bird was timed in two minutes to have three 
dives of 35, 35 and 40 seconds. Before diving the birds invariably 
dipped their heads under the surface, possibly selecting likely 
fishing spots, for the water was remarkably elear. Birds were seen 
diving in deep blue water at the east end of the island, estimated 
roughly at thirty-five to forty feet in depth. 

Flight from the island over stretehes of water to nearby roeks 
always followed the same pattern. The bird would drop steeply 
until almost at water level, then flatten out and fly off within two 
to three feet of the water, very often leaving ripples where the 
wingtips broke the surfaee. On oecasion the birds misjudged the 
first drop and hit the water heavily. This was more eommon with 
the young. 

In open water, when our boat was returning to Esperance, 
one bird was seen flying at twenty feet, against a strong head- 
wind. However, the low flight seems characteristie. 

No birds were scen mantling fully, but a number were seen 
to stretch one leg slightly in front, with toes closed, then extend 
it fully backwards until it was almost horizontal. 

Considering the size and nature of the island the bird life 
was quite remarkable. Following is a list of individual species. 

1. White-faeed Storm Petrel (Pelagodroma marina). 

This was the only burrow nester seen on the island. The 
burrows were short, straight and just small enough to prevent a 
hand entering. This simplified construction of the burrows is quite 
unlike that deseribed for this species in Serventy and Whittell. 
The differenee is probahly due to the limited depth of soil over 
the rock. A number of diggings were seen which had been aban- 
doned beeause roek was encountered five or six inches helow the 
surface. 

Our camp was on a pocket of soil in an erosion channel on 
the north side of the island and a number of storm petrels were 
seen flying overhead at night. These birds even erawled over us 
in their attempts to reach their burrows. No moon was out at 
this time. 

Six nests were opened, the count being one with one egg, two 
with small young and eggshell at the entranee, and three with 
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large ehieks. Many more burrows whieh werc oeeupied were not 


investigated. 
2. Shearwaters. 

Not enough experience has been had to separate the speeies, 
but numbers of birds were seen during both sea trips, and oeea- 
sionally from the island. A mummified corpse of a Fleshy-footed 
Shearwater (eulmen 42.8 mm.) was found on the island. Serventy 
mentions burrows possibly of the Little Shearwater, on the island, 
but none were seen on this oecasion. 

3. Caspian Tern (Hydroprogne easpia). 

One bird was seen twiee on the one day, at the east end of 
the island. 

4. Crested Tern (Sterna bergii). 

One bird was seen in the same loeality as the Caspian Tern. 
5. Pacific Gull (Larus pacificus). 

Two mature birds were seen each day. These were shy and 
spent most of the time away from us, but eould be baited eloser 
with fish remains. One bird in immature plumage was seen on the 
last day of our stay. 

On the east end a number of broken Turbo shells were seen, 
this apparently being a dropping platform used by these birds, 

6. Sooty Oyster-cateher (Haemotopus fuliginosus). 

Three were on the island caeh day. They remained On the 
western wave-washed slopes, where they were observed feeding. 
Approaeh to within twenty yards was possible. The alarm was a 
strong “chew ehew,” given both from the ground and in flight. 
7. Cape-Barren Goose (Cereopsis novue-hollandiac). 

Three birds landed on the north-western part of the island at 
dusk on January 14. They allowed approach to about twenty yards 
before flying. Next morning they were gone. 

8. Peregrine Falcon (Faleo peregrinus). 

Two birds roosted on the island. These would awaken us 
with their ehatter while flying carly in the morning, and their 
aerobaties were exciting to watch. One partieular manocuvre was 
to fly within four feet of the rock-faee at high speed, following 
all its eontours. During the day the birds were absent, but they 
always returned before dusk. The roost mentioned by D. L. 
Serventy still appears to be used, and another aeeumulation of 
droppings was scen near to it. A small cave, eontaining old 
Swallows’ nests, had a large aeeumulation of bird remains, 
ineluding Storm Petrel legs and Roek Parrot feathers. Apparently 
this had been used as a feeding platform by the Peregrine or some 
other predator. 

9. Kestrel (Falco eenchroides). 

Seen once only. 

10. Weleome Swallow (Hirundo neoxena), 

About fourteen birds were present during the first day, but 
most of them had left by the end of our stay. Two reeent nests 
were noted in a smal] eave on the south end and in the large cave 
a number of roosts were seen. One sueh roost had excreta about 
two inehes thiek under the ledge the birds sat on. 
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11. Singing Honeyeater (Meliphaga virescens). 

Two or more birds were present on the island and appear to 
reside there. They also flew rapidly over the rocks following the 
eontours, as mentioned in the notes about the Peregrine Faleon. 

Low Hakea bush was quite eommon on the island and appeared 
to be suflieient eover for these birds. 


12. New-Holland Honeyeater (Mcliornis novae-hollandiae). 

One bird was seen, once only, apparently a visitor to the island. 
A large roek about half way between the island and the shore 
would provide a resting place if necessary. 

This eompletes the list of birds. 

Two more animals deserve mention. These were:—1. A skink, 
having the appearance of an Egernia, whieh was eommon under 
exfoliated roek and in petrel burrows. Smith’s Skink (Egernia 
carinata) is found in the Recherehe Archipelago, and the lizards 
on the island were probably of this speeies. 


Fig. 2.—White-eapped Hair Seals, Lion Island, Esperanee. 
—Photo by Erie Lindgren 


2. The White-eapped Hair Seal (Neophoca cincrea). These seals 
were present eaeh day and were reasonably tame. On the first 
day a bull, a female and a pup were seen sunning themselves on 
the roeks (Fig. 2) and these were later joined by two more 
females. Three seal skeletons were seen on the island, all on the 
north side, one being in the large eave. Large white excreta was 
seen up to a hundred yards from water and high up a steep slope. 
This appeared to be from these animals, and if so, one may deduec 
that eonsiderable energy is spent in finding a plaee to sun bathe. 
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